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how far removed in beauty of design and 
technique the nineteenth century product 
is from that of two hundred years ago. 

Gallery 8. In the alcoves at the right 
and left of the doorway are exhibited the 
Italian and Flemish bobbin laces; those of 
Italy, especially Milan, showing a large 
mesh, which in the Genoese is more close. 
Flemish of the Milanese type has the 
characteristic Mechlin mesh— two sides 
braided, the remaining four sides twisted. 
In similar lace of a later period this was 
superseded by a simple twisted mesh. 
In the large central alcove at the left are 
displayed laces of the Marie Antoinette 
period flanked on the sides by a panel of 
French needlepoint — point d'Argentan, and 
one of Mechlin laces; opposite will be found 
the Belgian needlepoint lace, represented by 
three splendid shawls; this alcove is bal- 
anced on the sides by eighteenth century 
Flemish bobbin laces, point d' Angleterre 
and by English and I rish laces. The central 
case contains the French and I talianneedle- 



points and examples of Binche and Val- 
enciennes. In a temporary wall case are 
displayed the more important pieces of the 
Henrietta Seligman Collection, a recent 
bequest. In a corner case on the right- 
hand side peasant laces of Austria and 
Russia are shown in connection with a col- 
lection of lace pillows and English bobbins; 
in this case have also been placed a Rou- 
manian costume, presented by Princess 
Nicholas Feodossieff Cantacuzene in 1908, 
and several Austrian and Russian head- 
dresses, presented by Mrs. Ridgely Hunt 
in 1906. Directly opposite will be found 
a costume and a court train of the Empire 
period, the latter the gift of Mrs. William 
Openhym in 1908, and an elaborately em- 
broidered Mexican dress, with Spanish 
mantillas recently purchased. 

In two central wing cases are shown the 
Moses Lazarus Collection of Fans (recent- 
ly remounted), presented by Miss Sarah 
Lazarus in memory of her father in 1 890. 

F. M. 
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ARS and Venus, by Paul 
Veronese. — A painting by 
Paul Veronese has been bought 
by the Museum and placed 
on exhibition in Gallery 29. The sub- 
ject is Mars and Venus bound by Cupid. 
Venus stands at the left, resting her left 
arm upon the shoulder of Mars, who is 
seated at her side, while Cupid ties a pink 
ribbon around one leg of each. In the 
background, at the right, a second Cupid is 
pressing back the charger of Mars with his 
sword. Venus has a dark blue mantle, 
which has fallen from her shoulders, leav- 
ing the greater part of her figure nude, and 
Mars is in full armor, with a purple cloak 
hanging in rich folds from one shoulder to 
the ground. The figures are life-size, and 
the canvas measures 81 by 63X inches. 
Upon an architectural plinth below the 
figure of Mars is the artist's signature, 

PAVLVS VERONENSIS F. 

The picture was engraved by Michel 



Aubert and by Jacques Couche, and has 
been exhibited in London several times, at 
the winter exhibitions of Burlington House 
in 1881 and 1903, and at the National Loan 
Exhibition in the Grafton Galleries last 
winter, when it was the property of Lord 
Wimborne. 

A replica or copy of the picture was 
formerly exhibited in the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg, but does not appear in the 
latest catalogue of that collection published 
last year. 

Mars and Venus bound by Cupid was 
formerly in the Orleans Gallery, the great- 
est of the eighteenth century collections, 
having been bought by the Regent in 1720. 
Before that it had belonged to Queen 
Christina of Sweden, whose father, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, acquired it at the sack of 
Prague in 163 1. The track is lost at this 
point and there is no information at hand 
which could connect this picture with the 
Mars and Venus, one of the three works 
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which Veronese painted for Rudolph II. 
Obviously, however, our picture dates from 
about the same time as these, namely about 
1575, and shows the master's work in its 
late maturity. 

Veronese's nature was simpler than that 
of any other Venetian master of the great 
time. His preoccupation was with the pomp 
and splendor of life rather than with the 
literal illustration of the stories which were 
the motives of his pictures. An inscription 
on one of his drawings quoted by Ridolfi, 
explains his point of view. In it he says 
that he wishes, when he has the time, to 
paint a picture of Christ, the Virgin, and 
St. Joseph at a great banquet served most 
bounteously from dishes of gold and silver 
by angels. The ascetic saints of the 
legends become on his canvas luxurious 
ladies and gentlemen — magnificent Vene- 
tians, and each of his pictures tells most 
eloquently of his joy of life and of his beau- 
tiful and robust animalism. From our 
point of view to-day, this expression seems 
more fitting to a pagan story than to a sub- 
ject from the life of Christ or the Saints, 
and for this reason, a picture such as ours 
appeals to our tastes as complete and al- 
together appropriate. Indeed it may be 
that Veronese himself felt something of this, 
as he has painted the principal figures with 
even more than usual enthusiasm and aban- 
don — qualities in which Rubens alone 
approached him. Venus is triumphantly 
of that type of beauty which the Venetians 
have created — a radiant, luxurious beauty, 
toward the realization of which many 
generations labored, and which here finds a 
full development. Mars is her fitting com- 
panion — his vigorous, bearded head and 
dark armor contrasting with her blond 
softness, which is still further set in relief 
by his richly colored cloak and her deep 
blue mantle. 

Characteristic of the master, too, is 
the good humor of the picture in the mis- 
chievous Cupid who ties the lovers' legs 
together with a pink ribbon and in the other 
Cupid at the right who holds Mars's sword 
in both hands and pushes back the great 
charger, whose large and stiff form is in- 
spired by the horses on the facade of Saint 
Mark's. 



The technical qualities of this work — the 
color, handling, and design — fulfill all the 
requirements that admirers of Veronese's 
art demand of it. There is no obvious 
effort in the magnificent accomplishing of 
these qualities, so that only the student of 
painting will appreciate fully its wonderful 
dexterity. 

B. B. 

A Bronze Statuette by Jacopo San- 
sovino. — Perhaps the most important of 
the Italian Renaissance bronzes recently 
acquired by the Museum is a statuette of 
the Madonna and Child by Jacopo Sanso- 
vino, measuring 22X inches without its 
pedestal. This bronze statuette with black 
lacquer patina represents the Virgin seated 
and holding the Christ Child, who raises 
His hand in blessing. 

With Sansovino, sculpture in Venice 
reached its height, as did painting with his 
contemporaries, Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Veronese. Sansovino's early training was 
obtained in Florence, the great center of 
the plastic arts in the Renaissance. His 
direct master was Andrea Sansovino, but 
like others of his time, he was considerably 
influenced by Michelangelo. For some 
years Sansovino worked in Rome, where 
conditions favored the development of that 
breadth of style and feeling for archi- 
tectural structure that ever remained con- 
stant elements in his art. The latter half 
of his life Sansovino spent in Venice, where 
his style became more pictorial, a con- 
cession, as it were, to the sensuous taste of 
that pleasure-loving city. At Venice a 
succession of opportunities permitted San- 
sovino to express himself both in archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Among his many 
masterpieces may be named the much ad- 
mired Library of Venice, the Logetta at the 
base of the Campanile, and the Grand 
Staircase of the Ducal Palace. 

As a sculptor, Sansovino shows the in- 
fluence of classical ideas in the construc- 
tion of his figures along simple architec- 
tural lines and in the rhythmic, easy dignity 
of his draperies. His figures, however, are 
not without a living quality of grace and 
suppleness, although in the faces he seems 
to have aimed at the unemotional mask of 
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the High Renaissance rather than at the 
intimate expression of the Florentine 
sculptures of the fifteenth century. 

J.B. 

Two Portrait Busts. — The Museum 
has received a welcome gift from Mrs. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, in the bust of her 
late husband, who was intimately associ- 
ated with the Institution as a Trustee, 
from its foundation. 

The portrait is in bronze, the work of the 
French sculptor, Denys Puech, who is dis- 
tinguished for his imaginative sculptures, 
among which are the well-known marble 
bas-relief of La Seine, the marble statues, 
Muse d'Andre Chenier and La Sirene in 
the Luxembourg: L' Amour ecrase par un 
lac d'ecus in the Musee de la Comtesse 
de Caen: and La Musique in the Opera 
Comique. Of his portrait busts, which 
form a long list containing many distin- 
guished names, might be mentioned the 
Mme. Cauvin in the Luxembourg, Presi- 



dent Loubet in the Louvre, M. Douel 
in the Musee de Lille, and Czar Nicholas 
in the Musee des Beaux Arts at St. 
Petersburg. 

The portrait bust in marble of William 
Tilden Blodgett, by the late John Quincy 
Adams Ward, which has just been pre- 
sented by the widow of the sculptor, Mrs. 
Ward, is peculiarly acceptable to the 
Trustees of the Museum. It is the work 
not only of an artist whom the whole com- 
munity honors, one who has long stood in 
the foremost rank of American sculptors, 
but also of a man who in the capacity of 
Member and Trustee has identified himself 
with the upbuilding of the Museum. 

The gift is esteemed, also, because of its 
subject. Mr. Blodgett was a worker with 
Mr. Ward in the early days of the Museum's 
struggle for permanence and usefulness 
and closely identified with every step of 
progress that was made. It is, indeed, a 
happy coincidence that binds the two men 
together in this memorial. 



NOTES 



ELECTION of a Trustee.— At a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held Monday, October 31, 1910, 
Mr. John G. Johnson, of Phila- 
delphia, was elected a trustee of the 
Museum, of the Class of 1916. 

Textile Fabrics and Study Room. — 
A gallery of European textile fabrics is now 
open to the public on the second floor of 
Wing E, in Gallery 10. In this gallery 
several hundred examples of European 
weaving, mounted on the standard frames 
in use for textiles both on exhibition and 
in the Study Room, are arranged so as to 
illustrate the great periods of textile de- 
signing from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries to the nineteenth. Earlier still 
are some examples of Coptic tapestry 
weaving which have been included to per- 
mit a comparison with European textiles, 
showing, as these do, Byzantine and 



Arabic influences. A few examples of 
Peruvian mediaeval weavings are placed 
with the Coptic to show the interesting 
similarity of technique. Variety will be 
given to the exhibition, which will be 
changed from time to time, by two cases of 
embroidered vestments, and by embroider- 
ies and other textiles on the walls. 

Although the arrangement of textiles in 
the Study Room in the basement of Wing 
F is not yet completed, the room is open 
to students. The material that may be 
consulted there includes that part of the 
Fischbach Collection not on exhibition, 
the Havemeyer Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese Textiles, many embroideries, 
both European and Oriental, and the re- 
serve collection of laces. 

The Library. — The additions to the 
Library during October were three hundred 
and eighty-three volumes, as follows: by 
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